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ABSTRACT 

This new British journal is a medium of communication 
for those involved in teaching social science and social studies at 
the secondary and elementary levels. The first article in this issue, 
Ian Shelton's "The Sociology of Everyday Life," describes an 
experimental short course in secondary sociology. The course is 
designed to produce an understanding of sociological methods and 
methodological problems through first hand investigations of the 
taken-for-granted rules which underpin all everyday life. The second 
article, "The Place of International Relations in Training Teachers 
of Horld Studies," by Peter Bradshaw and Norbert Briemann, purports 
the usefulness of international relations as an area of study from 
which teachers can derive an understanding of contemporary world 
society. The third article, Roland Heighan's "How Do You Start...?" 
suggests using attitude scales, self-assessment schedules, and 
questionnaires to test the adequacy of students* "common sense" ideas 
about social behavior. Examples given assess attitudes toward 
immigration, communications, national stereotypes, and crime, A 
special interview with the chief of "A" level sociological exams 
explores the new syllabus to prepare secondary students for 
examination as well as the history of the exam, first instituted in 
1965. Book review and correspondence sections complete the issue. 
(Author/JH) 
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EDITORIAL 



The Social Science Teacher 



in the^'^devel^^^^^^^^ P^I^s another significant milestone 

conferences a? WoLste? Ma^^^ ,^,„!fr^ °J ^^ry good 

more important to develoD nthSr oo«?L ° hO"don 't became even 

a clear priority. ^ ° services quickly. Publications had 

the So^'iaT°Sci?;>?e\ea^^^^ -th this edition, 

journal. Aimed at teachers in schools I /°'''"h* ?^ ^ conventional 
It will contain papers conclri^Sd wlfh Lt^^ k"? ^f-^^^^' education 
social sciences aSd the Slnd iiit^ o*^"^^ '^^"es in the 

wen as correspondence%rrerws'^^oo;srd"Sur?^^^^^^ 

fortho%Tvci"v2dTn"^^^ of communication 

Diversity of viewp^nt is c2Sn /n anv a'^^^^^^^^ 

these areas are i!o exception ummftXTL curnculum and 

education in general and Profitable fo/ IhSTnt^^'^ 5® ^^^'^^V 

particular if new (and not soS) ideas ar^^n^^^^ 

no matter what their popularity in <ir£? t^S ?ho? P"*"."" e^P^-ession. 

modified, qualified or discardL »f fhi ^^^^ ""^^ *»® developed. 

task Of the Assodat^n^'an'd'Sflhfs^oum^^^^ '"^^ ^"^^ '^ '^^ 



Please may I leave the room ? 



.ncluJ'e^^LTerSf ' rSiUtf ^^^^^^^^ ^.^S "'^^'^ 

= r ft? sc°eferfu"S? 

aspirations white^he Ses^ofX^^^^ fhrao?. '^"9 •^"^'^ 
remain as they do. When a seninr * P*®?. 9^ teacher training 

of higher education Tggestld to f d^^^^^^^^^^ 

of education (who was also directo? Sf hk Ji.i^^"'?^^ professor 

Schoo/s Council project) that he waf wi Imn ^ 

thousand miles abroad a his own exoln^i 2?. „2 i'^t.^®' 

his master's degree, what was^he o^rn?af^ ? ''"^®rtake research for 

the • student.' who was sl^Jdy^g in own ^^^^ 's^of.lf ^TT^ • ^^^^ 

tutor, currently overseas Jpkin« hi^ « ' ^nould wnte to another 

one lecture in^cJvei ^^lole Sl ? *° ^O'" ^^e 



THE SOCIOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

* Ian Shelton 

The following is a description of a short course which some 
colleqe of education students (1) and myself designed for. and used 
fn"Ki?h over 60 5th Form girls from a local 3;f,^'^|f,«J°°'-J,^l 
course took place during one week after ihe girls 0-'®veis were 
^omnfeted we we^^ thus prompted to build into the course not only 
whTwXpedrerl Trthwhile issues, but also something approach- 
iJ,a entertainment In no way should this course be regarded as a 
m?dir o?r Son in reproducing it here is that teachers might offer 
?onstr'u2Sve suggestions (gratefully received) and perhaps even feel 
able to try out some of the ideas in their own courses. 

We committed ourselves to exploring issues not "frmally raised 
h« current 'O' and 'A' level Sociology courses or. for that matter, in 
SXn G C E courses; specifically we wished to try and incorporale some 
features of interactiSnist and phenomenological Perspectives (2) 
rather than notions of societal structure. ^"f,^"^ Sf^^^^^^^ 
we avoided orienting our course towards substantive mstitutionai 
areas such asTe fam'ily. or to such social ;P;;^ "ems' /s c^^^^^^ 
or drug-taking. Given the recent reorientation of the ^^ei^ture with n 
these latSr a?eas, they might have been a strong candidate for inclu- 
sion in our cours4. but in the last analysis we wanted to avoid g^ ng 
the imoression that all sociologists are interested in are the seamier 
SfcieTaspISS of sodal life, true though it may be! The course shouW 
not ho "iver be judged too fiercely by the extent to which it tightly 
?oMows either or both of these 'new' perspectives; the students con- 
cerned a l 2nd Ye° students, had yet little experience of their basic 
alStfons concepts and areas of concern. Consequently they were 
timSri expe imenting with a few ideas which seemed interesting to 
Sseltef and which we all. intuitively, felt would interest pupils. 

(How we came tTso 'intuite' might be worth a research paper in 
itselfi) Finally, two further governing principles were evident; firstly 

hl need to liperiment with type of materials, i.e. presentation and 
secondly, the need to involve the girts in some direct experience of 

doing Sociology'. 

The course as presented is of about twelve hours duratiori. al- 
thouah there are ample opportunities for expanding many sections. 
BroadTy. our^intention was to%xplore 'behind the scenes' o eve^day 
life we assumed that the day-to-day situations in which we all routinely 
DarticfoateTrnbody a fine web 6f social rules which we take for 
granted andThe eJEtent of which we are not always aware • • excep 
when the rules are broken. By the end of the course, we hoped that 

* Ian Shelton is Lecturar in Sociology at Didsbury College 

of Education. 
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the girls would have developed some understanding of 

eClryday lite; •"<*" '<"-9™"»«<' ™tes which underpin all 
So-^s"* -methodological problems in observing everyday 
Course Programme 

o??h1 ■«r7^n?e!?"'' --~«tfu^' 
fhel^vl"!""" "''"^ ""*^™'"» "^^'^'^ 'o »n«'y» 

^ wHhi'!,Sgrs?cl°e7i4'' '"'^'P'^""" 

fhi'i ^^^'k" ''i""* analysing diHerent interpretations 
that can be placed on identical events (deoend no on 
whether one is an outsider or an outa riBr > =Kh 
culties of standing outsiJe our own ISc a? worW IJS 
looking at it as would an outsider 

fiSlol&g dT """""^ 0' 
Meet In groups for planned activities — venup<i inr.i„M^ 
the centres Of Manchester and Alirlncham '""""^^ 

?l«rrnd'7bWn.?' *r 9~"Panalys?s of the obrer- 
vaiion and (b) full plenary sess on to reoort 'finHin/Te' 

and discuss difficulties encountered in oble^ation ^ 

Feature f.lm selected to explore the breakdown* of"soclal 

Small groups for the analysis of the film 
Full session to discuss how rules might break doum sn 
so"c?almleTMk?^^^ Questio'nningThetheT^R 
break diwa everyday level) could 



Session la 

Session lb: 
Session 2a: 
Session 2b: 

Session 3a: 
Session 3b: 
Session 3c: 

Session 4a: 

Session 4b 
Session 4c: 



Session la 

TAKEN-FOR-GRANTED RULES 



ber Jf'ihetearSerera telfe" deToSl''l*'""' 

?uMMrjuifi3iS^^ 

girts, initial response. h^S^"^ ;Sl^«eral'|ple1 
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and politely- tolerated? are there any rules for contravening rules ^e^g^ 
permissible side-activities)? what'are the '"d'cations of boredom? 
does an audience try and normalise and make sense of vyhat is really 
fncomprehensible material presented in an incomprehensible manner? 
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The above issues are briefly introduced to the students after the 
five-minute experiment. A second speaker then indicates that the pur- 
Dose of the short course is to study taken-for-g ranted rules in such 
eJIryday sftuations. the kinds of rules we follow day in day out: that 
oufconcern is less with murder and theft, and more with smaller rule- 
breakings. The following is the second speaker s text. 

What then does it mean to talk of the taken-for-granted? It means 
that I assume that you see and understand the world in the same way 
that I do or more crudely. I assume that everyone knows what Im 
talking about. These kinds of assumptions we make only forcibly come 
home to us when they are broken: 

The subject was telling the experimenter, a member of the 
subject s car pool, about having had a flat tyre while going 
to work the previous day. 

(S) I had a flat tyre. ^ x, » . o 

fE) What do you mean, you had a flat tyre ^ 
She appeared momentarily stunned. Then she answered in a 
hostile^way: What do you mean. "What do you mean? A fla 
tyre is a flat tyre. That is what I meant. Nothing special. What 
a crazy question!' (4). 

On Friday night my husband and I were watching television. 

M? husband remarked that he was tired, i asked "How are 

you feeling tired? Physically, mentally or just bored? . 

(S) I don't know. I guess physically, mainly. 

(E) You mean that your muscles ache or your bones? 

(S) I guess so. Don't be so technical. 

(After more watching). , • ^ .ih imn 

(S) All these old movies have the same kmd of old iron 
bedstead in them. ., ^, 

(E) What do you mean? Do you mean all old movies, or 

some of them, or just the ones you have seen? 
(S) What's the matter with you? You know what I mean. 
(E) I wish you would be more specific. 
(S) You know what I mean! Drop dead! (5) 

To illustrate the assumptions that we all make in the course o' 
everyday living, one has only to question people about what they mean 
and quite quickly disorderly mteraction ensues. The questionner may 
well be seen as unwell, insane and certainly abnormal. 



we pe"r?eiv;%°^^^^^^^^ ^ taken^r-granted way that 

ceived as a lecture by a? o? us If however oni ?h J.? P®^' 
interchangeabilitv of standnointc tho!^ . * .°"®,?hallenges thi-j basic 
ensues. In one exnirimfnt I'/^f";, ^9^'"' disordered interaction 

with accoums of asirshm^^^^^ were fill.c 

assment. and anger and with^ar^Sc t^^^ P^^'etV. embarr- 

the student was £r,nconsidefa?e sP^fi^h'^ members that 

members dernanded 6x0^10^^ Suhfi- "^^^^ ^' family 
into you? Did you get firfd? A?e voS lir J? w^^? 9otte? 
superior about? Whf are you mad? Are vm! ^J^^"""' so 
you just stupid? One studer?t aSfteL Pmh^«.r»f ^J'L '"^''^ o*" 
of her friends by asking"? he could ^^^^^ '^'^ ^^o"* 

••Mine! if you hive a imie S? ^?ouV^^^^^^^ 
around here for years without askinn mo SSfil. snacks 
One mother, infuriated S hefdauahTer snoJp ^^"^ " 

was spoken to. begarr to shriek in an^nf nfE she 
for heV disrespect and inlubordinairon^^ of the daughter 

the student's sister A father be ^Jprt Sio^w^^^'J^ ^^'"'ed by 
sufficiently concerned for the weSlJe o? nth. c^"^?®^ ^^'""^ Un- 
spoilt child". (6) welfare of others and of acting like a 

social world is as rt seerns i wTrPfncI J? assumption that the 
value, if we. in other to?ds nlrUn J f ^""^^^^ ^'''"Ss at their face 
others. then*simi?ir probSs frise To illustf^tl^yh"/ behaviours by 
have to engage another in convpSatio^ li^^^^ ^^'^ would only 
assumption thS wharthe ofher^f^^^^^^^ "Tl^L"® ^"^ ^« the 

which were his real ones For l^a^T^ '"^"ves 

c=: &sl»|^^^^^^^^ 

Passenger: Yo^.e^not having me on. are you . . , ,oes go 

Conductor. Look, any more funny cracks from vo,, a„w . 

gettmg on this bus at all ^ " ^"^^ "o* 

Passenger: I II just check with the driver 

(ding.ding). 
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A normal telephone conversation might open like this: 
(ring-ring) 

Called: Hello. 26373 

Caller: Hello, it's Jim . . . 

Called: Oh. hi . . . ^ , 

Caller: I just thought I'd ring to check it . . . 

etc. 

Now such a routine interchange which most of us have experience^d 
can become problematic if the normal sequence of conversation is 
revoked, i.e. if the called person does not speak first. For example, 
(ring-ring) 

(telephone is picked up) 
(silence) 

Caller: Hello, is anyone there? 
Called: Yes. 

Caller: Who is it I'm speaking to? 
Called: Fred. 
Caller: Fred Smith? 
Called' Yes 

Caller Oh. good, it s Jim here ... I thought I'd got a misconnec- 
tion or something . . • anyway, about tomorrow night . . • 

etc. 

Similar problems can be caused if the caller does not reply to the 
called s 'Hello' for it is usually incumbent upon him to reply: also it 
tho caller does not provide the major topic of conversation or specify 
that there is no particular topic but simply a chat. Failure to offer the 
topic may prompt enquiries about it. or may leave the called with a 
feeling of unease or dissatisfaction once the call has ended. 

Rules also exist ensuring that only one speaker speaks at a time: 
interruptions are carefully dealt with by speakers. If interruptions are 
intended, then they may be skilfully managed (according to rules) to 
ensure the minimum conversational damage. Additionally, when taik- 
Inq certain side activities are permissible whereas others are not: one 
can knit, but not pick one's nose, wave to someone else (without 
comment), or read a newspaper. Finally, there are rules governing the 
ending of conversations: try walking away from someone to whom you 
have been talking wHhout indicating that the conversation is coming 
to an end. and without offering any fars^wjlls: 

Obviously there is more to such a routine activity as having a 
conversation than meets the eye. Equally there is more than meets the 
eve in body movements and gestures. We all know that we can mani- 
pulate parts or all of our bodies to deliberately give information to 
Others — we can close one eye. or raise an eyebrow, put a finger to 
our lips pucker our lips, or raise our hands palmwards to another. 
Indeed there are rules about what to do with our bodies to affect 
communication. One fictional example perhaps not too far from the 

(10) 



First of a1?'h°^J'f '^'^ catefng anyone's eyes 

tesslyhis nonchalart surlily of S^a?! *^ ' * ""^ 

his sa„dals'(SarSpSy. LftlrlSr*^''*"' 
mua.s"X«v»hrs1rr*^^ 

the same to him! with his eterun^t thif^!!; '^"^ ^3*®'' a" 
portents, invisible to mhers of wpJihf r ^?''^''®X?""'®y'"9 
Preedy). (7). ' weather (Local Fisherman 

Molesworth had some idea of the rules with his Maths master- 

ha"x -£^s"- ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sir?' (whisper) 
Please sir?* (louder) 
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Yes. molesworth?' sa maths master. (Thinks: it is that uter 
worm agane). 

'Sir I don't quite see this . »u ~ « « 

(n b it is essential to sa you don't quite 'see sum as thts means 
you are only temporarily bailed by unruly equation and not that 
you don't kno the fanetest about any of it. 

*Wha? do°you "not see molesworth?* sa maths master (Thinks: a 
worthy dolt who is making an honest effort), 
numbfcsr six sir i can't quite make it out sir . 
'What can you not make out molesworth? 

'it"iTan've?"%'imple molesworth if you had been paing atention to 
what i wai saing at the beginning of the lesson. Go back to your 

desk and think. ^ . . 1.1. 

This gets a boy nowhere but it shows he is keen which is impor- 
tant with maths masters. * » „ ^ 
Maths r.'sters do not like neck of any kind and canot stand the 

cas jai c.;. roach. 

HOW NOT TO APPROACH A MATHS MASTER 

Sir?- 

■Sir Sir please?" 
'Sir Srr please Sir?" 
Sir Sir please sir sir please?' 
•Yes molesworth?' 

•I simply haven't the fogiest about number six sir 

•l^fjSstTjum^^^^^ Sir i mean i couldn't care "ess whether 

i got it right or not but what sort of an ass sir can hav written this 

'(Malhs master give below of rage and tear across room with 
divfders. He huFl me three times round head and then out of 
window). (8). 

But not only can we deliberately give information about ourselves 
hv, v/irtup of what we say — and do. much of our body movement can 
Sij rnforma^^on wThlut our being very much aware of it. For example, 
sittfng w thfegs outstretched may indicate that a persorj feels at ease_ 
and ?oSnt whereas sitting with legs and arms tightly compressed 
mav inSe thropposite. Sitting with legs crossed towards someone 
SSay Tndfcate a higher degree of friendliness than sitting with legs 
crossed away from the other. 

There are also unwritten rules about eye contact. Over-protracted 
eve contacfis defined as 'staring', but avoidance of anv.fye contact 
?XLllv creates problems. Try having a conversation with someone 
Without anv eye contact - or in a more limited way. try to say goodbye 
To SSmeonrwfthout e% contact. Normally in encounters with people 

(12) 



actional lerrtorieriike^hrspace Ltw^^^^^^ ^J^r-V^ '"l*^- 
.tself which o1h^s a?e no aliol^d^^^ ""dy 

significantly varies between memh^rc ♦ifr « ? Touch 
and females. Anrarindicied above ?t v?rl-?!;;"]!".f '^"9®'^' ""^'^^ 
note how close to each Sher oeooie SJL « situations; 
weather is fine, and (b) »he 

tionable ways of finding^uTfoTyoSfseK th^^ ex^ hnrt""^"* 
claimed by others* obviouslv winiatinnl «f f If • ' ' ^ °°°y territory 

nom,al law%„for^ment pr&SS gLjar'^'" ""^ 
Session lb 

RULES AND STRATEGIES 

' rials leilctTf to^Tu^st^a^^'^Sml^ to the analysis of some mate- 
session (la). ^Of^e issues which have arisen in the first 

A. Telephone Conversations 

Discussion of the followina extract*! /q\ tk«. • . 
issues as: what happens when thrnpr^Ifn ilLJ^I^ '"'9''* '^'^ such 
or what happens Xn the Sison r^S^n^^^^^ "^^^^ ^Pe^k first? 
called person s opening words^m h^^ h^^^ "^^^f ^®sPO"d to the 
tions or with simultlSeous talk? ^^^^'^ ^°P® ^"'^ '"^rrup- 

Kii?"™^^^ '"'^"^ ^^"^^ 

Sue: 5742. 

Bill: Hello, this is Bill Frenton. is that Sue? 

(13) 



Called: Lost Property Office. 

(pause) 
Called: Lost Property Office. 

(pause) 
Called: Kello. Lost Property. 
Caller: Hello 
Called: Hello 

(pause) 
Called: Lost Property Office. 
Caller: Pardon? . 
Called: Do you want the Lost Property Office? 

"3?" 

simultaneous'y 
Janet: Hello. S072 

Betty: Say. what's this I hsar about I 
Janet: Hello 
Betty: Janet? 

Betty*: Betty here . . . what's this I hear about . etc. 

B. Body Movement and Gesture 

Take for example cartoon-drawings of the masculine approach' as 
characterised by James Thurber (10). These could be used as a 
pXt fofd^cu'ssion of the ways in which cojit^-'^^^^^^^^ 
selves so as to give others particular impressions of ourselves. Note. 
Th« I'm Hrinkina-mvself-to-death- The man-of-the-world. or 

The unhappy-childhood story. The just-a-little-boy system 

C. Personal Space and Body Movement 

7ermories regarding impressions given oW through body movement 
and gesture. 

If time oermitted. the groups could explore (a) how they them- 
selves wefe seaTed in the rSom - how close to each other, and how 
Hr^^p to the leader- (b) what impressionists on television pick up 
about neoDle 1 a Yarwiod on Wilson and Heath. In addition, group 
feaders had th^optlon of challenging the meanings of comments 
made by group members. 

(14) 



Si^ssion 2a 



PROBLEMS IN OBSERVING AND INTERPRETING EVERYDAY LIFE 

the rJles Sn soS ?Kpn'tf " -^'"'S"'*'^^ interpreting 
(12) of Bodv Ritua Amn^^^^^ examine Horace Miner's study 

analysis o? cert^n AmSn Htu^«^^^ ^'^'^.'^^ ^ description and 
anthropological studv The^^^^ presented as a conventional 



taken-for-granted assu!^;, ?nSXoffial''Uotr.'h.''''' fS °'" 
suspended when we am ctran««lvr . '^""wieage aDout the world are 

different situaV.ons and (?) iS2It?at^h«??h^^^ ^'JJ^ ^*^^"9«^s 
looking at the sam4 situa ion T?,t !^^ ^^\L*^f? different ways of 
of view the7shoufd Sep th«t^^^^^ ''O"^ t^^e students' Joint 

can ta^e no^thlSg or granted in thef ^"^ sociologist 

though they freqLntly^do so thlt analyses, al- 

Observing 4nd "analysing and tte "^^/^ ^''^ 

analysis. We take the everyday rules Sf ou? cui?L fn °*'s«r'?'0'V and 
difficult to step outside aL iTlxVX^^^^^^^ " 



Session 2b 

K.f*'® OBSERVING AND INTERPRETING EVERYDAY LIFE 

tions^c"^ SdTon^'hfsatf Lv^^^^^^^^ -terpreta- 
how there is a great deal worthu f « T °^ situation, and to show 
are normally unaware. ^ ° ^"^'^^'^ of which we 



scer^^^^^^^lP^^^ Vh^'liiri'JLr ^^'If ^^^^^^V 
the title *Ret-seh-cnam. The DivuJed ColonJ- onV*^®?^ ""^er 
which treats the visual mateVS as wo. ?^^«' 5""* ""^^ ^ commentary 
anthropologist. The commenlS^ if rrDr^mPrt hlS"^^ ' P^'rticularly ai 
cations of the visual '^\^tT reprinted below together with indi- 
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Ret-seh-cnam: The Divided Colony 

"During our travels to the colder regions of the 
island we came across a large settlement known to 
the natives as Ret-seh-cnam. We managed to pene- 
trate into the centre of the settlement where amid 
the many dwellings of the tribesmen we found 
several sacred totems and idols. The guardians of 
the idols live nearby in small cavities in the earth, 
into which they are frequently seen entering and later 
re-appearihg. 

Frequently we encountered hordes of natives 
dressed in their distinctive but strange costume, 
leaving and entering the nearby dwellings even 
wandering aimlessly around. Here we see vivid illus- 
trations of their peculiarities of dress. 

It took us a long time to realise that, although 
the inhabitants are all members of the same species, 
there are three major tribes living in the area. These 
tribes mix freely with each other during the hours of 
daylight, but at sunset they all wander back to their 
various types of dwelling. 

The first of these tribes, the Temple-Dwellers, 
live in enormous temples which must surely reach 
the sky-aods. We understand these temples have a 
large number of inhabitants, mainly children. We 
were however, inhibited from further observations by 
the dramatic and unaccounted for disappearance of 
one of our expedition in a small cave at the base of 
the temple. Perhaps he encountered the anger of the 
temple-gods by trespassing on sacred ground. 

The second tribe, the People of the Long- 
Houses, display strange rituals entering and leaving 
dwellings. Despite the multiplicity of entrances into 
the long-house, individuals are restricted to but a few 
entrances. This may have something to do with the 
type of family structure. 

Hearsay suggests that the long-houses are 
partitioned into smaller family units. It does seem 
that only a ritual beating of the wooden entrance or 
the ceremonial use of magical metal can affect an 
entry into the hut. 

This tribe seems to be declining, possibly due to 
the systematic destruction of their dwellings by the 

(16) 
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who overlook their scenes of devas- 
tation. It was rumoured that these temple-dwellers 

nfinrlJf' much-feared destructiZprresfs' to 
perform their terrifying acts, often usinq awesome 
apparatus the likes ol which we had netef ^en 
nT*" if H^'P^^" '^^^^ ^'^^^^y devas?lted ifrgS 
stoXde-dXrs^^^ ^^^^'"9 ^'^--^en t8e 

exod^rs^f^^^aCffoT^^^^ 
Curiously, on these return treks, we noliced severii 
hermit dwellings built beside the chariot ^fackTInd 
some o these very small dwellingrwe actulSv 
sited hermits conducting personal chants ^^^"^"^ 

The Stockade-Dwellers appear to be a verv 
loose-knit community living mainly in oairf in th2 
fSuW Apparenlly^hiS X is ve% 

fearful of others — they build substantial barricaded 
around their dwellings, using baked mud rocks Sid 
treewood for materials. Rar^y indeed do the oloTle 
o?E SS^^'' territoryUout t'h°e»on^ 

commSntai^^^^lL'S aboTt'tn 'S^''^"*- " '""P'^ P^^'^es. without 
pavement The l^^m waf Shot f7om^^^^ on a narrow 

record whether passrr?bfwIll^Ld betwi^n ?h ''P ^ *° 
they avoided tresoassina^ on tho tf !wf ®" It® yeomen, or whether 

to Negotiate forXSero^thrS^^ f"^'"P^^^ 
questions about whether men nV J,n«,i« « TS® ^Iso raises 

whether one trespassing st2Z Vo rle«? hi"°''® '''^^'^ ♦•'^spass. 
adjacent doorways or cafs aTfert tf^^^^ "^^i^ whether 
the difficulty of tbe exDerfmentirf in J^^^ °' trespass. Finally, 
awareness of he clK dnJff Jl^^^^ ^ conversation withoi 
of studying sociaT behaviour ® about methods 

Sessions 3a, 3b and 3c 

OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENTATION IN EVERYDAY SITUATIONS 

and/or%"xKental ftifSs ^'ihe fM^fe'lt' observational 
to attempt to write a short piece 3^ 'o"" all, is 

the observer finds him o"he?seVfor e^^^^^ ^'^'^^^ 
bar. The description, wh ch cou d be iro?^^^^ ^ ^''°P ^^^ck 
cassette, is to take the form Sf Ln f«/?^°'^^.®^ .^°^"'"®"*an' style on 
presented in Terms vlRUTst^Ing^r'w^^^^^^^ commeSar/ thus 
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This exercise aims to illustrate the difficulties in observing taken- 
for-granted situations around, and certainly the difficulty m describing 
thoie situations in the language of an outsider. Words ike shop, 
snack bar, customer, plate etc. are temporarily suspended. 

Further observation and experimentation is left to the interests 
(and courage) of the student taking part. Below are indicated some 
possibilities. 

(a) Observation of seating in parks and cafes, particularly the dis- 
tance between people. How do people reserve seats by body 
lanquage'? Huw do people respond to violations of territory — oy 
sitting in adjacent seats when others elsewhere are free, or by 
moving props like sauce bottles and bags close? 

How closely do people stand in queues? How do they deal with 
others standing at the other side of the bus sign? How near does 
the last person need to be to be recognised as part of the queue? 

(b) See how people cope with a suspension of taken-for-granted 
meanings in interaction by asking directions in a foreign lan_ 
guage and then failing to understand the instructions. What kir.d 
of frustration is engendered, what helplessness? 

(c) How do people cope with an incompatability of standpoints, of 
situational definition? Deliberately mistake someone s 'dentity: a 
customer for a shop assistant, a stranger for a fnend. It may be 
that there are rules for getting out of potentially embarrassing 
situations such as these, but what happens if the experimenter 
persists with his mistake, does it become easier for the subject/ 
victim to go along with it? 

(d) Having a conversation on a pavement or in another crowded 
place such as escalator exit/entrance. How do o hers deal with 
the territory you have attempted to gain for yourself through body 
position and eye contact? 

(e) What happens if you challenge everyday assumptions about how 
we conduct ourselves in everyday situations like . . shops? Try 
bartering for goods rather than accepting their face value: offer 
20p it it s 25p, or even 30p if it's 25p. 

Obviously many of these enterprises can but be called fun soci- 
oloav - nonetheless at the least the students may start to think about 
mils in everyday life with fresh eyes. At best a few regularities may 
ernerqe worthy of further investigation. What should certainly emerge 
i«? the difficulty the students themselves will have in sustaining some 
of the situations they are themselves creating. Some will have great 
d fficulty in violating such rules as those of territory without pro racted 
embarrassment. This should be no drawback but rather a strength^ 
it should promote useful discussion about the forcefulness of the 
social rules which they are studying. 
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Sessions 4a, 4b and 4c 

THE BREAKDOWN OF RULES 

I^^HUH^JIS:^ Of the adult world 

(b) how social rules may break down in exceptional circumstan- 

^""^ emtdSea!"^ ^'^ ^ '"P"^'^*'' ^'^^^ "P^" deeply 
Id) whether, despite the anarchy, some rules will still Hp r>ro 
Son P^l'^^'arly at the taken-for-gran Id tevel which hS 
been considered durina the cour^ Rm ic «♦ T«iu J 
ment. for example. may%«N S^p'^se^t," ^"^ 



Notes 



beco,ne temporarily dX^STmlke l^nT/onra"''''' " "^^ 

ISS oTrg7„e»s£ron^»^^ 

Kly«iiHS«^^^^ 

tackling it?). omers. Are there any other ways of 
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(9) For an introduction to members' rules regarding telephone 
conversations, see E. Schegloff. Sequencing In conversational 
openings, (American Anthropologist. 1968). 

(10) J. Thurber. Alarms and Diversions, (Penguin. 1957). 

(11) Some usable photographs are included in Julius Fast. Body 
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fee approx. £9.00 for a one-day showmg. 
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THE PLACE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN TRAINING 
TEACHERS OF WORLD STUDIES 

Peter Bradshaw and Norbert Briemann* 

The nature of International Relations 

overall commitment to further children's understandinn ni tho 

mro? coSpoS;'Urs?ef4.' = '""^ understand 

Si!?!:ra'nd'»i^y"a,M3T,t^^^^ 

be inte'li^eTatSfn-'Jret'bt^^^^^^^^^ ^SS^Hr-''^ 

'Peter Bradshaw and No^^^^ Briemann are tutors In International 
Relations at Chorley College of Education 
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developed a methodology, characteristic of contemporary socal 
sdence in general, and emphasising the need for a set of concepts, 
typologies, hypotheses and theories capable of explaming the connplex 
fabric of social events. 

The implications of this type of approach for our attempt to 
unde stand global society are considerable. We ourselves would sug- 
gest that implicit in the use of a systematic Socal Science type of 
Explanation of International Relations are certain important lessons.— 

1 The importance of a skilful use of what has been termed the 
•languane of variables". By this we mean the neeo to t>ui|d 
up explanations based upon the frequently complex relation- 
ships existing between the different variables usually under- 
lying most social events. 

2 An awareness of the significance and availability of the 
■ empirical evidence needed to test our hypotheses many 

situations, of course, an awareness of the unavailability of 
such evidence may be more significant. 

3 The importance of the rigorous use of analogies and models 
both in teaching and research (in their widest senses). 

4. The "need for a greater precision in our use of language. 
Social Scientists should be aware of the pitfalls of ethnocen- 
trism and cultural bias. Unfortunately the language of many 
recent textbooks in our field still provides a cautionary indi- 
cation of the progress still to be made in this area. 

Some further insight into the nature of the subject can be obtained 
bv examining briefly one commonly uped scheme for organising teach- 
ing and resiarch in the field. This -icheme identifies three levels of 
analysis used in International Relations, each one being used to 
orovide some insights which the othc r two cannot themselves provide. 
The threeTevels can conveniently be described as: the international 
lySemteverfhe collective actor level, and the level of the individual. 

At the most comprehensive of our three levels of analysis we use 
the concept of the international system. This gives a arge-scale view 
of the interactions of the members of that system ' e. states in er- 
nat ona organisations, coalitions, and regional groupings such as the 
Sec mum-national companies and significant individuals. The 
ftructure o the nternational system crucially affects the behaviour of 
ft« constituent elements by establishing certain parameters for action. 
Ig the p"esem dominated bi-polar structure has a 

l^damentaT effect on the incidence of collaborative and conflict 
behaviour.) 
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mternalional organisations, muWaS rompantes®^^^^ 
Academic and vocational aspects of the Chorley course 

itr/^pa^ss^^^^^^^^^ 

to do"u^!Ta,°',.!?st't?e1ri5 Te?n°a.' SnMSoT, ""'^ "° 



The exploration of the subject provides ample scope the develop- 
ment of ail those Skills of analysis, expression and normative judgment 
which are regarded as being the essential academic attributes of 
trained teachers. 

For this particular paper, however, the suitability of International 
Relations as a discipline for developing the skills of trainee teachers 
^ perhaps a less important issue than the feasibility of using this 
sub^Ict as a focus for training teachers in "world studies" or "educa- 
?,on1?r fntemational understa'nding". In this context the ma^o. strengt^^^ 
of International Relations seems to be. as the term 'nt®r"at'onal 
Relations ' semantically suggests, in the subjects emphas^?'? on the 
Telat onships existing between individual and groups of individuals on 
he ntemational scale. The significance of such an eniphasis becomes 
apparent when one considers the increasingly important part plaj-^ 
by international relationships in affecting the basic ways of life of 
almost all mankind. Much of the impetus for teaching world studies 
feems to ohginate from the increasing political, economic and socia 
mte^depcndince of the modern world, and it thus becomes one of 
he maior advantages of International Relations as a focus for world 
st!dSI ma? the subject examines exactly how this global interdepen- 
dencf is structured Other subjects and emphases may help us to 
understand the peoples with whom we are becom- 3 interdependent 
mtematbnal Relations has the potential to examine the very nature of 
that interdependence and its impact on our daily lives. 

As an illustration of this point one might suggest for example that 
when British children study the way of life of ,f " '"J/f " ^ 
would be both academically realistic and socially desirable to draw 
the child's attention to the role of the international trade system (in 
which the child's government is an important actor) in setting some of 
me more important parameters of the Indian economy, "n short nter- 
national Relations may have the ability to bring home to us a" J"sUiow 
people at the other side of the globe are relevant to us and we to them. 

Unfortunately, while a sophisticated understanding of our global 
relationships may be desirable, it is by no means easy to attain. Mos 
children students and teachers lack the necessary motivation and/or 
mrnecessary cognitive skills to make real sense of a highly complex 
and rapidly changing international environment. It is only too common 
for miny teacherl and older children to resort to the insular delusion 
hLt natfon states are self-contained units, or to the kind of simplistic 
not on whk:h Tor example characterises the E.E.C. as being the major 
Sou°ce of rising prices in British shops. There are also those, who 
full of qood intentions but somewhat naively embrace such causes as 
world peace or international understanding but who may not have any 
clear conception of how these aims are to be achieved. 

In order to remedy this kind of misunderstanding or naivety there 
is a need in our present educational system for the kind of systematic 
explanation of how global society operates which International Rela- 
tions as a discipline provides. 
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._ r - . — "^^f^^ iiiiuiiiys nave d 
ing situations Examples would include: 

erabl^^oc^oS^^^^^ is already a consid- 

.n the field of Imerna io^^^^^^ teachers with a competence 

this for our studems ha^been^^^^^^^^ consequence of 

larly m our non-degree courses trdlvpfn P^*^'*^"* 
teaching of International Relltlons fnnfrc^in^*"^ expertise in the 
more important teach?ng mSrcommn^^^^^ °* the 

can be listed as follows:!- commonly discussed in this context 

sX" migm"co%y'Stilf as'T^^^^ '^^^ 
I'orid'^dts'4,r "'"'"'"'^ °' «'<'=«"9 the 
for examining social stratification In dSfc or Torid 



1. 



2. 



3. 



societv) ' Prisoner s Dilemma" (an expression m mathemat- 
cal terms of the problem of mutual trust) and "Crisis in 
Lagia" (a role-playing exercise developed by the VVar and 
Society" team of the Schools Humanities Project). In addi- 
tion students also discuss the construction of similar exer- 
cises on an ad hoc basis to suit their own particular needs. 

Education for International Understanding 

In conclusion we need to say that the purpose of our study is 
not merely to analyse, to understand and to see relationships in a 
detached way. We are members of society, our society and inter- 
national society. Students should, therefore, not only be able to 
observe political, economic and social developments in an 'nformed 
manner but should be able and ready to participate as citizens. In the 
end there are values which cannot be demonstrated scientifically, 
thev need to be argued, honestly and with serious intent. No social 
heory has been able to prove - and there are good logical reasons 
for this - that there is a basic underlying harmony of interest m 
human affairs or. on the other hand, that there is a basic condition of 
conflict Much teaching which tends to present a world of harmony may 
lead to cynicism if the world persistently refuses to cpme up to expec- 
tations. Neither apoliticil cynicism nor political extremism will 
advance the human cause. 

Most central political decisions, e.g. about entering the E.E.C., 
about sanctions concerning arms to the Middle East etc. are contro- 
versies which base themselves on contrasting points of view buch 
conflicts of interest are resolved in the domestic sphere by particular 
institutions and processes. International Relations has a different and 
distinctive system of conflict resultion. The U.N. Assembly, for example, 
aids in the resolution of some disputes but it is not a parliament and 
cannot be better than its members allow it to be. Similarly one result 
of the nuclear parity between the super-powers has been to eliminate 
biq wars as a means of resolving differences. However, other problems 
such as small wars, social injustice, poverty, over population or des- 
Dotism still pose enormous problems for mankind to solve. Their 
solution depends on our capacity to learn, to control and to institute 
change. In deciding our attitudes as teachers of world studies some 
advice from the sociologist Raymond Aron seems particularly appro- 
oriate "It would be shameful to let ourselves be overcome by the woes 
of our generation and the dangers of the immediate future to the point 
where we abandon hope. But it would be no less so to abandon our- 
selves to Utopia and to ignore the wounds of our condition. 

Nothing can prevent us from having two duties, duties that are 
not always compatible, toward our people and towards all peoples: 
one is to participate in the conflicts that constitute the web of history, 
and the other is to work for peace *. 
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quote Aron once morl "end onl^whtn L^^^ understanding will, to 
or with hope". When man has finished with violence. 

APPENDIX 1 

at crrt^J^oX^^rSa^ {-j^-n offered 

provided for main subject and" Jisidiarv Lwiit^l^^ were 
Certificate of Education SinSe 1971 cSi7ses S^ 
from the University of LancastPr ha^o oio« E '®^°"?9 *o B Ed. degrees 
reproduced belo7has beenToDosed if ^^^^'V^' ^^''^bus 
(main subject, course. ?nd^s'TSg1fna'l Tp^rovaL^ °" "^^^'^'^^^^ 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AS A MAIN SUBJECT: 

mtern^^onLTrll^onsTprRiher?^^^^^^ a systematic explanation of 
the course attempts to provf(^S an exolan^^^^^^ "^^^ ^^.^^^^ 
to ir^ternational affairs af an^hme" ;Tp%l7nlTZ°e. 

(1) Iniroduction 

ii) ?helatlrB^?TV "I ^"'^^'^^'^onal Relations 

" . ^ °^ contemporary international system 

' K^'tWs^sect?^ their behaviour 

f'oVu'5eru7o"n^h*e'^m^^^^^^^^^^ 

international svstem simp «f ISf f contemporary 
cussed in this%Sxt arTna io^^^^^^ ? participants dis- 
sations. multi-na?onal comn?JS«„^*^*®!; •"te''"ational organi- 

Particuiar attentiris paOTe an^^^^^^^ ^^^"4 
processes, both in general terms and l^^ decision making 
actors. Also included in th flection fJ^^^^^ 
general concepts of power and^n/?.pn/f ^ discussion of the 

Thrcart •"'•mallonal relationship. 

examination of the overaM \Mer^n!iL ^ ?J Pi'oviding an 
terise the internationaTsystem ^^"^'"^ ^'^'^'^ ^^'^^^^c- 
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Topics covered include: 
—interaction patterns in crisis situations: 
—past and possible future patterns of international inter- 
action; 

—the nature of the international economic system. 

Additional looics dealt with in some depth are the inte- 
g?atiorof vi^^^^^^^^^ and the role of the United Nations 

in international society. 

(4) Special Study 

A piece of work involving personal research or critical analy- 
sis of any topic from the field of International Relations. 
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HOW DO YOU START . . . ? ONE APPROACH TO BEGINNING THE 

STUDY OF A TOPIC 

by Roland Meighan" 

Theme: 

One way of starting a lesson, a series of lessons or a group or 
individual project on a new theme is the use of attitude scales self- 
♦ti^ schedules and questionnaires as a means of questioning 
the adequacy of common sense' ideas about social behaviour. 

Introduction: 

Since my remarks will appear to apply mostly, though not exclu- 

S^Po!^* cr'^./°';'"^'.'^"\°" ^PP-'oaches. I feel it is imJSrtlm to 
stress that I see effective teaching as the use of a repertoire of tech- 
niques including formal, informal, class, group and individual and 
open and ;c osed' approaches. The judgments as to the select bn of 
the appropriate mix are. as I see it. heavily constrained by the situation 
IS.V^J'^^ happens to be teaching. I want to deal with the situatioS 
that arises when a judgment has been made that a formal lesson is 
appropriate in a particular situation and a lesson has to be started. 

A Range of Posslbfiities 

In this situation, several choices are open to a teacher. These 
include the use of a game, a film, an 'impact' photoplay a speakef l 
simulation, a duplicated sheet, a radio or T.V. programme a casi 
^ ^'"^ .'^ri^®' possibility is to use an attitCSTscate or I 
rJich? schedule. What are the advantages of this lasf a^p^ 

"But I already know ail this ..." 

♦K^^^f.'^;" u".5''u*"®T.!r teaching of social science in schools 
is the belief, held by children and teachers that the existing stock of 
common sense and folk concepts children have is good enough One 
advantage of the questionnaire, scale or schedule approach is that it 
increases the chances of laying this particular ghost— tor a few hours 
at least. In addition it can arouse interest because the inadequacy of 
this existing stock of common knowledge may become exposed. 

Example One: Topic— Immigration 

(Source: "Foreign Places. Foreign Faces ". Penguin Connexion Series 

1968 P. 27) 

'Roland Meighan is a lecturer in the School of Education 
University of Birmingham 
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Quiz 

This is a quiz with some general questions about foreigners in 
Britain and some questions just about our coloured population. I have 
included questions on colour in soite of the fact that large numbers of 
Britain's coloured population are not foreigners at all: they are British 
and hold British passports: many of their children will have lived in 
Britain all their lives. 

Nevertheless, there are probably more strange ideas around about 
coloured immigrants than there are about less conspicuous foreigners 
from Europe. 

How much do you know? 

Test your knowledge here, and add up your score at the end. 



Sample questions: 

a) We usually think of Britain as an over-crowded place. But is it true 
that more people now come into the country than leave? Yes or 
No? 

b) Anybody in Britain, foreign or British, can claim family allow- 
ances. True or false? 

c) What percentage of Britain's population do you think is Jewish? 
(a) 0.8%; (b) 1.8%. (c) 8%. 

d) How many coloured people do you think there are in Britain 
today? (a) 1 million; (b) 3 million; (c) 10 million. 

e) The present population of Britain is 54 million. By the year 2000 
it will be 70 million. How many coloured people do you think there 
will be by then? (a) 3 million; (b) 7 million; (c) 15 million. 

f) How many Commonwealth immigrants do you think were refused 
entry to Britain on health grounds in 1966? (a) 50; (b) 1658; 
(c) 5476. 

g) What percentage of Britain's hospital doctors do you think are 
foreign? (a) 2%; (b) 18%; (c) 33%. 

h) There are more coloured nurses in British hospitals than coloured 
patients. True or false? 

i) The average British white family has 2.5 children. How many does 
the average coloured family have? (a) 3.5; (b) 5; (c) 6. 

This 'quiz' is then scored to give a crude Indicator of how well 
informed the respondent is and how free from prejudice. 
(Answers to sample questions Incidentally are No, False, 0.8, 1 
million, 3 million, 50, 33%, True, 3.5 and falling). 
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The quiz ends with this comment: 
Now add up your score. 

lIl°?rom°orl''S*'^®®" ° 20. you are very well informed and 
your own. P'®^"^'^^^^ ^9^'"^^ P^^P'® of different nationality from 

{In^m"«^f°''®** between 25 and 50 you need to get fact sorted out 
any harrJ.'°"' ''^"'^^"y ^° fSreJgners 

If you scored between 55 and 105 you have some verw Qtranno 
Ideas! You are just believing what you wamlo bSfeve L?ead of 
looking at the facts. You are probably telHng you?se f now tC 
dont believe the statistics in the quiz are accura"e Thli^ 
accurate as far as it is possible to be. All the figures comrfrom 
omcial sources of one sort or another. mostly^?rom Ihe Home 

Example Two: Toplc—Communlcattens and Languaoe- 
The Use of Language to Mislead 

(Source: Schools Council Sixth Form General Studies Project 
Conflicts Unit entitled Studying Conflict' P 5) ^ 

EMOTIVE LANGUAGE EXERCISE 

«,or, 7*3® '® *° describe as briefly as possible, the same ohenn 

Examples 

yve make concessions / They back down 
He is stubborn / I am firm. 
We question / They interrogate. 

- ... ^ , „ . Sample statements 
a. We are backing Britain. 

b They investigate terrorism in freedom-loving countries. 
Their fanatical suicide-squads rampaged through Saigon. 
Unions'''"''''^* ^^"^^'^ sabotaging both the economy and the 
The Welfare State mollycoddles the lazy and the feckless. 
They fritter away free periods in idle gossip and daydreaming. 

g. I drive the Jag with flair and verve. 

h. I respect tradition. 
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A Comment on the Vocabulary used In this Exercise 

The language used here is appropriate for sixth formers but for 
use with other children, this idea might have to be adapted by a 
careful re-writing using language familiar to the particular group being 
taught. 

Example Three: Topic— Nationalism and National Stereotypes 

(Source: "Foreign Places, Foreign Faces". Penguin Connexions 

Series 1968 P.35) 



Experiment 1 

Try this quiz. You may prefer to do it as a group rather than indi- 
vidually. Below are a list of nationalities and a list of qualities. Re- 
arrange the pairs of qualities to match the nationalities you think they 
best describe. Then turn to P.36. Here you will see the nationalities 
paired with the descriptions that British people most oftpn use. 



Sample items: 



NationalHy QualHIes 

Chinese passionate, intelligent 

English scientifically minded, tough 

American war loving, efficient 

Russian cowardly, warm blooded 

German mean, poor 

Italian cruel, hardworking 

Scottish sly. polite 



Example Four: Topic— Attitudes to Crime 

^So j'-ce- Schools Council Sixth Form General Studies Project "Crime * 
Unit entitled 'Crime : Facts and Attitude Tests' P.9) 



ATTITUDES TEST 

Instructions 

1 his test tries to find out not what you Itnow but what you feel. 

You are therefore asked to give your opinion about various con- 
t-oversial matters connected with crime and criminals. It is not a 
question of giving right or wrong answers, it is a matter of opinion. 

You will probably find it interesting to compare your opinions with 
those of other members of the class and also to compare your opiriions 
now with those you hold at the end of the course when the test will be 
repeated. The test should also give you a fore-taste of the sort of argu- 
ments that will arise in discussion meetings. 
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Twenty five controversial statements follow. You are asked to 
express an opinion about each statement by deciding which of the 
following responses most closely represents your feelings- 

strongly agree " 

agree 

undecided 

disagree 

strongly disagree 

or,H statement choose one only of the five possible resDonses 

and place a tick in the appropriate box. t^^^'ui^ responses 

.^''? ten minutes for this test and there are twentv-five 

wo~sh ° ^° ''^"'^^ °' too^dee^ror JoS 

Sample Items 

^ JllL!^?^ P""'shment an offender receives should be deter- 
mined by the seriousness of the offence. 

2. Capital punishment for murder should be brought back 

3. Sexual offenders against children should be severely punished 

^' JrevemSper^'**®''^**^" ^" ^"^^^^ °^ 

Knowledge of child behaviour is more important to a juvenile 
court magistrate than knowledge of the law. ** Ji. venue 

Giving a violent offender a taste of his own medicine is not likelv 
to stop him repeating the offence. ' 
Parents who neglect their children should be punished 

^ nnSfni'Ji!? the right treatment for an adult offender is more im- 
portant than meting out justice. 

9. A person who refuses to work should receive no further help from 

^° ?i?o°!f® u*^®' who commits another offence after being given one 
charce has only himself to blame. ^ 

Final comment — a warning 

Th^Ja^M^yf'%°l^^^^^^*^ questionnaires varies considerably. 
Those designed by a recognised social scientist are likely to be 
reliable and valid but those that appear from time to time in news 
papers women s magazines and colour supplements may often be 
suspect especially if they are put together by journalists. If you are not 
sure of the material or of your ability to handle it effectively then there 
are reasons for deciding to keep away. ^"vciy. men mere 

You could do more harm than good. 

Postscript — Some Other Examples 

^^^"*D?a i^^'^^^^^lJ^ Connexions Foreign Places. Foreign Faces. 

P.38 Penguin 1968 price 40p. wwci»m roi,«». 
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National Stereotypes as above. P.38. 

T.V. Advertising in Connexions Break for Commerclais P.24 Penguin 
1970 Price 40p. 

Woric in Connexi ons. Standard of Uving. P.22 Penguin 1969. Price 4Q p. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The Manchester Council for Community Relations, 

44 Brazenose Street 
Manchester M2 SAP 

The Editor. The Social Science Teacher 
Dear Sir, 

In recent years, the presence in certain parts of Britain of a sub- 
stantial coloured minority has encouraged a growing number of 
teachers to alter their syllabuses to include such topics as race; world 
religions; prejudice; black studies; the geography, history and litera- 
ture of Asia, Africa and the West Indies; the social and cultural back- 
ground of immigrants; etc. In multi-racial schools, in particular, people 
feel that introducing such topics can lead to greater understanding. 
Others in all-white schools also feel that it is important that all children 
should be aware of the multi-racial nature of British society today. 

Judging by the numbers and types of request that we receive at 
the Manchester Council for Community Relations, it is clear that some 
teachers of the Social Sciences are aware of the place that topics like 
race and community relations can have in a social science course. It 
is also clear, from meetings with teachers, that many are not aware 
of the existence of local community relations councils and of the assis- 
tance that they can offer to teachers. At MCCR. we have a collection of 
books, slides, filmstrips and films on community relations issues. We 
can provide speakers and arrange visits to local places of interest 
such as the Hindu Temple or the Mosque. We can provide advice to 
teachers who wish to introduce work on race into their courses. 

I should be pleased to hear from any social science teachers or 
lecturers in the North West who are interested in MCCR and any of the 
facilities we can offer, and I will gladly supply them with further details 
of our educational work. Teachers in other areas might like to contact 
the Education Department, Community Relations Commission. 15-16 
Bedford Street. London WC2E 9HX for information on what is going 
on elsewhere. 

Yours faithfully, 

LYDIAWHITE (Mrs.) 
Community Relations Officer (Education) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

HAPPILY EVER AFTER? PEOPLE AND WORLD PROBLEMS 

by Brian and Pauline Matthews 
Edward Arnold £0.65. Cloth 64pp. 

In this interesting little book. Mr. and Mrs. Matthews haw*> not 
attempted the impossible. They make no clairn to have written thi 

to proi;\l^^^^^^ ?"*^^*' '^^'^ niaio/ intent^n^'haf^^^^^ 

to provoke thought and stimulate interest. Although thev do not ^aJ 
so. we presume that they are catering mostl/fof 4th and 5Mi vaa? 
pupils. The presentation of materials is ?ery weH suited to this iL^^nH 

own teaching materials, available to everyone ODViously their 

The fnajor thrust of the book is to raise, as issues for discussion 
several interrelated problems What are the natiirft 0,;^ °« f 
population explosion? theVnerrSis^^^^ 

point of the bbok is that they cin onii be uSstoi? ^^^'^ 
whircan't"! ''f sjL''scop7and immTneS?e of K^bllms 
Z J S^^J^^ governments and indiviLals? Thfs 

last point IS most important, ror governments are es^^^^^ 
demands made upon them. Brian and PaulS^rMatfhLs dffir^^^^^^ 
set out to make the pupils aware not only of the proWems and rn^^^^^^ 
quences but also of some of the solutions They declare th^^^ 
among these is the responsibility of the individual to contr?bnt?°f^ 
population control. After all. people, like charX beoin «t 2?,!.^^ *2 
a stance will inevitably lead toTontroversy n th^ llJ^J 
deal scathingly with the short-sighted self-interest of Sduais^^^^ 
c"oSivTr' thlperennial S dt mma'^^^^^^^^^^ 

This book. then, is an introduction to and a resource bonk for 
discussion about the major environmental problemrThIsp hmitoH 
functions it fulfils admirably. However, it is tf be hS^ed that the^^^^^^^ 
edition will rephrase some of the definitions (e.g of Alaae and Phwii 
plankton) to clarify them; give more space to he not ofof "ecolo^^^^ 
w'l? ^'"hout explanation on P.43f dea more s^^ltl 

torily with the processes of goal displacement a^d deDersonSsft.^^^ 
Hon??i' b"^?^* '^^9® organisations. In short io^p ov^de m^?2 

Sf.ritinn ii^'l ""^^ ^'^^^^ ^^achers who'^ believe thai 
Education is about awareness of issues as well as the leaminn o! 
skills, this book will be a valuable asset. Let us hope it is fheTIt of 

PENNY & BOB ANDERSON 
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"PEOPLE IN SOCIETY" 

by P. J. North 
Longman. £0.85 

A problem with many textbooks is that, despite the author's claims 
to have written for a specific audience, one feels that certain parts are 
either too simple or too advanced for that audience. No such criticism 
can be made of this textbook. North writes in the introduction thai his 
book is designed as a basic introductory text for G.C.E. O level 
candidates and for 'A' level candidates without previous experience of 
sociology. He is, he says, particularly concerned that students at this 
level are introduced to current theories as well as to empincal 
studies. 

The book is divided into two parts without any clear link between 
the two The second is very good, the first a disappointment. In the 
first part North does a whistle-stop tour of research methods, social 
differentiation and social change. In his effort to cover as much ground 
as possible he fails to do justice to anyone. In his chapter on social 
differences, for example, approaches to stratification are hurried 
♦hrough without any clear theme linking them together. I^ore impor- 
tant it is never asked why sociologists are interested in stratification. 
Instead after the different approaches have been outlined, the reader 
is asked, at the end of the chapter, almost as an afterthought "Does 
it really work like this?". This is not the sort of approach that will 
develop the. "attitudes of critical awareness ", that North believes are 
of paramount importance in the sociology student; neither will his 
often reasserted statement that sociology Is a value-free science nor 
will his uncritical treatment of the lengthy quotations frorn Stacey s, 
•Tradition and Change". This latter point is a pity for critical com- 
ments or pertinent questions on these passages would have increased 
their value tremendously; as it is they are simply the one theme pro- 
viding continuity between concepts. 

In the second part of the book North looks at the structure of 
society and here he achieves a pleasing balance between his own 
text summaries of research and theoretical explanations. This may 
best be illustrated by reference to the chapter on "Work and Industry 
in which he discusses such areas as the changing pattern of industry 
In England from the early days of the industrial revolution, the vyays in 
which the organisation of industry has changed and the different 
attitudes of workers in different modes of organisation, the extent of 
the managerial revolution, differences in leisure patterns and the var- 
ious types of trade unions. He illustrates his argument by quoting the 
research and theoretical work of Goldthorpe, Lockwood, Florence, 
Barrett-Brown, Mayo and Weber and with several useful and easily 
understood graphs, tables and diagrams. 
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If you want a book that clearly introduces the most imoortant 
concepts, research and theories in the areas of popu?a«on fam«y 
education work and industry, government, and attKs and bSs 
you will find it hard to find a better one han thS (It allS hafthe 
advantage of being inexpensive at 85p for 210 pages yet I rellfivelv 
strongly bound for a soft-covered book). But un'^els you wanuf coi^ 
fuse and bore your students please ask your bookseUer to S?ue 
together, paint black or tear out the first forty^ight pages 



M. A. TAYLOR 
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THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES — A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS IN 
PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND FURTHER EDUCATIbN 

by Denis Lawton and Barry Dufour 
Heinemann Educational Books £5.00. Paperback £2.50 

Given the current climate of debate without the social sciences, 
readers could be forgiven for anticipating that a book entitled "The 
New Social Studies" was indeed a contribution to that debate. That it 
is not means the authors. Denis Lawton and Barry Dufour, are seeking 
to further legitimate a view, which emerged in the sixties, of social 
studies grounded in social science as an academic discipline, and 
now incorporating a "humanistic" stance via literature and film. 
Hence they seek to institutionalise this approach rather than engage 
in questioning the nature and status of sociological knowledge and its 
place in thp school curriculum — issues which are at the forefront of 
the controversy within the broader arena of sociology. Although their 
stance could be accorded to historical circumstance given the book's 
nreparation during an era of greater confidence and certainty, it 
would, for that reason, be unfortunate if it gained the status of a set 
text in any prescriptive theoretical sense, for potential recruits to 
social studies teaching. It could rather be seen, in its basic tenets, as 
marking the end not heralding the beginning of a "new" approach to 
social studies in schools. 

The book is divided into five main sections, in the first of which 
"Hisorical and Theoretical Perspectives", the authors outline early 
attempts to develop social studies, describe recent trends based more 
specifically on social science, and state the types of courses in 
existence from primary schools to further education. There follows 
under the heading "Content of the New Social Studies" an outline of 
each of the main social science disciplines and their relationship to 
classroom practice, accompanied by recommendations for relevant 
reading for teachers and pupils. Stemming from this is a review of 
"New Methods and Materials" — audio visual aids, resources and 
curriculum project materials —a precursor to the more substantial 
section "Topics and Themes". Here consideration is given to 37 topics 
and themes which the authors regard as important in a basic social 
studies curriculum for all pupils. Various modes of assessment and 
examination are theh detailed in the chapter on "Evaluation". 

Although throughout these sections the authors provide few ex- 
plicit statements of their position, they do express the hope that social 
studies will "bring about greater awareness and therefore freedom 
of choice and action on the part of pupils" rather than produce "slaves 
to a social system". However in their statement that for young people 
•'to think intelligently about society" they should be "led to acquire a 
true knowledge of social structure and social processes", there 
resides a strong belief in the initiation of pupils into the world as seen 
by professional social scientists. What then is the status of pupils' own 
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experiences which Lawton and Dufour ask teachers to inHnHoo Ar^ 
such contributions halHruths to be remldU??s t^eir inSlusio^^ 
a pedagogical device, a motivational ploy? It would seem hSt the 
fundamental weakness of the approach in the TopL an^ ThemS 
SfiSL'^ P'^^i'^S ^'^^ unquestioned supremacy of the social 
For iplni/J^^ embodied in the "generalisations to be^ncouraged" 
For. despite the injunction to teachers and pupils to develoo othe; 
questions and generalisations than those advaScId by the authors 
(they rightly acknowledge the rigidity and anti'-educLonal ?nn^^^^^ 
quence of seeing their own as a blue-pr^t). the very forrSa is con" 
f'omX^puJ^r ^^^"'"^"'^•"Q- sees knowledge as e/ter'^divorced 

.mme'd^IteT^ai);^^^ b^Lins^b^frU^^ ^^^^^ 

oe encouraged Some sociologists suggest that the life stvie etr " 
Does this approach not potentially deny the pup I's Tpe rential woncJ 
rl^tti 'Ti?°i'r'°" « sociological construct rather than p o^^^ 
critical reflection, illuminate his own meaning _ making act iS and 
how they are generated and grounded. mdRing activities, and 

Setting aside such reservations, it is within this section that use- 
ful references to books both fiction and ncn.fi(ii<^n HSrand othS 
resources are made. For teachers about to embaVk on a social studies 
S»v"a^rbt'°' "'"^ '''' ^'^^ *s bolh Intrma' 

^/• m^'^n section on Evaluation is pertinent. The inclusion ni 

JJnffh .^^'^^ ^eadilV accessible trtelihers 

together with the review of the variety of techniques of LSment 

♦hn J^® " r'^^ ""l"*^ P''°v'de a stimulus, even modll fS 

those dissatis led with conventional Mode I examina ionranTin need 
of exarnples from which to formulate alternatives. In that the book 
claims to be a handbook concerning itself with practU^^the delinea 
tion of the basic rudiments of introducing a l^ode III would ha«P h^^^^^^ 
a welcome addition, as would examples Sf^strategies fS i^^^^^ 
innovative schemes in schools where courses are ill fSated o? 
have become entrenched. iwrmuiaieo or 

The recommendation for more individualised assessment of 
pupil s thinking via the compilation of profiles of social SSIndina 
using m eryiew techniques is the authbrs' final and most radSlDm- 
posal With the emphasis on pupil's "responses ' which can be seen 
o be in some sense peculiarly his own" rather than on "answl^^" 
the authors appear to take seriously a desire to explore how dSSis 
organise experience and give meaning. This view, committed to see^na 
pupils as well as professional social scientists as authors of the soc?al 
world, could be the beginnings of a justifiably "new " social studies 

JOAN WHITEHEAD 
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POLITICS: COMPROMISE AND CONFLICT IN LIBERAL 

DEMOCRACY 

by W. N. Coxall 

Pergammon Press £0.90 

The problem with writing a book aimed at a multilevel audience is 
that too often, one fails to strike the balance between filling in the 
necessary detail and belabouring the obvious. "The purpose of this 
book " according to Mr. Coxall's introduction, "is to introduce Politics 
to students in sixth forms, further and higher education". Further, he 
hopes "that the book will prove useful to everyone who takes courses 
in General. Liberal. Modern and Contemporary studies". This is. then, 
intended to be a book for all seasons, and to be fair, one must admit 
that in certain parts Mr. Coxall magnificently achieves his purpose. 
Alas at others he does not. This book is conceived as an exposition of 
the nature of the political process with specific reference to contem- 
porary Britain. In those places where it markedly differs trom the 
traditional texts on British Governmental Institutions, it is highly effec- 
tive In particular, those chapters dealing with Political Culture. Class 
and Representation (chapter 3). Mass Communications in a Parlia- 
mentary Democracy (chapter 4) and Politics and the Individual 
(chapter 6) are outstanding. Each contains lively and informative dis- 
cussion and chapter 6 could become essential prior reading for a 
serious discussion of the issue of participatory v. representative 
democracy. The section on Pressure Groups might have been streng- 
thened by the inclusion of a case study of the organisation and opera- 
tions of a successful (or perhaps more illuminating an unsuccessful) 
Interest Group. The reality of politics: of negotiation, compromise and 
decision making: of knowing the difference between what you want 
and what you are prepared to accept would become Immediate to the 
student. It was in this context that I regret the deliberate omission of all 
but passing reference to local politics. Chapter 4 suffered in that, 
although bias and propaganda are discussed, no space is given to the 
conforming and controlling aspects of television. The recent work by 
Halloran and Galtung is surely of interest? Despite such flaws, how- 
ever, these chapters provide excellent class-room material. 

The rest of the book is far less successful. Chapter 1 on "What 
Politics is" is an arid journey through concept after concept despite 
the refreshing willingness to encourage in schools the serious discus- 
sion of Marxism as a political theory. Nonetheless, this chapter does 
contain some remarkable statements such as that to be found on P6. 
"All human societies are based on some degree of concensus or 
agreement on norms relating to fundamental aspects of the political 
system". Either this doesn't mean anything or the author would be 
hardpressed to explain the stability of contemporary Greece. Spain 
and U.S.S.R. let alone Tibet. Algeria prior to 1959. or Vietnam and 
Cambodia. Chapter 2 contains the ritual obeisance to Institutsons and 
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could well have been left out. since because of its lack of deoth it 
FarllS.Z^^''°''^ unanswered and at times might be misSng 
«^Hfn !^^'^ ®•J**'^'® "° discussion of alternative electoral systems 

?emen,S^on^P52' '^t.'^^T.Z^I'f '^'"^ ^^VJJ* '"'^^^ ^« ^^^^ onfXlTst 
sentence on P52. No Labour leader wou d find it easy to admit that 

^^2f/'!S'^"'"'f^ ^° irrevoeably commit Labour Governments- 
Further the implications for democracy of candidate selection oro: 
cedures at the Constituency level are ignored^ CoxaJl as^^^^^^ Sia 

rnv^nV^Miw^^wf"^-® ^! ^'^^P®'' ® (Politics and the Individual) Mr 
Coxall would add significantly to the stock of books availahlR if h« 
attempted a further work, a collection of es^s on ^on^^^^ 
issues where his clear style and sound reasorH^g would enSSe fhP 
Ztl !?hn:?M °' '""t «^^®"^'^' argumlntTs ripped of 

S^a'^ng ?h%" res^V"^^ " ' '"teres" 

BOB ANDERSON 
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"HUMAN SOCIETIES" 

by Geoffrey Hurd et. al. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. Cloth £2.95. Paperback £1.30 

Those who endeavoured, for so long, to teach "O" and "A" level 
Sociology without an adequate textbook for their students may well 
have found a most welcome addition to a steadily growing list. Follow- 
ing several years in which they had to "make do ' with a variety of 
American texts and a text written by a chief examiner but, on his own 
admission, written for university undergraduates, teachers are now 
faced with a plethora of publishers' advertising, ail claiming to nave 
the solution to their students' problems. Some of the books listed are 
highly theoretical and written at a level of abstraction far higher than 
that which is appropriate for students who are coming to the discipline 
for the first time; some are totally descriptive and lack an adequate 
conceptual framework. This one appears to have avoided these diffi- 
culties successfully. 

The authors are all members, or ex-members, of the Sociology 
Department of the University of Leicester, with a common interest in 
teaching Sociology to newcomers to the field. They entrusted their 
contributions to Geoffrey Hurd who successfully achieved "The unity 
of approach and style" which he felt would be lacking in a "mere 
collection of essays It is certainly a book which can be read easily. 

Providing the sort of coverage demanded by G.C.E. syllabuses, it 
includes chaoters on economic and political aspects of social devel- 
opment, urbanisation, population, family, socialisation, education, 
stratification, race, religion, crime, industrial relations and the profes- 
sions The approach used is probably the most valuable for younger 
students. Rarely using basic concepts like culture, function and role 
explicitly, the authors provide useful insights into pre-industrial and 
industrial societies with a wealth o. 'concrete" developmental (histo- 
rical) and comparative data, concentrating on the regular and predic- 
table. This approach provides opportunities for the teacher rather than 
dictating the path he should take. 

Concentrating on societies and macro sociology, it is essentially 
positivist in its approach. There is no reference to interactionist. ethno- 
methodological or phenomenological perspectives. Equally, there are 
very few references to sociologists. It seems strange to read twenty 
full pages on social stratification without reference to the theories of 
Marx or Weber or Davies and Moore. This, in itself, is not a fault, for 
it is the store of data provided in a coherent framework which opens 
the door for the teacher in a way which no previous British text has 
done. At the price, it seems exceptionally good value. 

CHARLES TOWNLEY 
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SPECIAL 'A* LEVEL SOCIOLOGY 

A U Tin F '^T^^VIEW WITH CHIEF EXAMINER. TONY MARKS 

X c,,^jg Brown* 

When the first eight candidates for A-level Sociology licked their 
lips and turned over the first ever GCE question paper in that subi-rl 
wha't^af tfbo fJZ '"'t"° ^'!?".g'^^that''they wer^X iorerunM 
tecf That w««®in foS?^^ popularity of any new GCE sub- 

now Eiaht ?L?s of in"1o75^ ^1®''® those candidates are 

now. t gnt years on. in 1973, some ten thousand sat the exam of 

anr?ualimry°'^' "'"'^ ^"ccessful. The table bilow shoirthe 
ENTRY FOR A-LEVEL SOCIOLOGY SINCE INCEPTION 

5^"::.:;:::.::::.::: ]|?^ |;|gg 

1973 c. 10.000 

^. 't '5 clear from these figures that A-level socioloav is a numerical 

success. Coupled with the existence of one other sVltabus an? 

?o iPnJ?^''^"' Boards S is cYeartha? schools anS 

colleges, as well as universities, must now take GCE socS/ogy serf- 

The success of the AEB in thus establishina socioloav wa«i in 
many respects due to the enthusiasm and ta?t S^sfeplSn Cotq^^^^ 
Resigning and selling a syllabus which wourdc^m t^^^^ 

La. ^Jh^^^P^'^-^.^^^ critical teache^and tofty acad?micl 

has made possible the mood of confidence and experiment 

now being felt in the field of GCE sociology Ev^Sence fo7thfe ariwinn 

TIchIT 't*^ Proportional and abso"5te.°^ 

of school centres entering candidates for both A and 0-level FF 

centres remain predominant, mainly perhaps because is elsfer fo^ 

FE colleges to accommodate new Subjects, but thrrece^^^ 

school centres relative to FE is significant 

H Qco School Entries for Sociology A Level 

~ ^' schools out of 132 centres — 12 9% 
~ schools out of 270 centres -- 26 6% 
~~ .?J schools out of 390 centres — 23.3% 
ioTo ~ 115 schools out of 425 centres — 27 1% 
19/ J — 183 schools out of 510 centres — 35.9% 

Source: A.E.B. 

"Chris Brown is Lecturer in Sociologv at Lowestoft College of FE 
and IS External Relations Officer of A.T.S.S. 
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The interest of other Boards is also significant. The new JMB 
syllabus was due to be submitted to Schools Council in November 
1973 and if approved, will offer a very different type of syMabus 
organisation to AEB. The University of London Examinations Board 
has also recently set up a committee to conside"- a sociology syllabus. 

Further evidence of the new mood of confidence ir ine recent 
change in the AEB syllabus and, more particularly, the form of the 
two question papers which will be effective from the 1974 exam. The 
greater flexibility and room for specialisation could not have been part 
of the pioneer syllabus. 

Along with the new syllabus comes a new Chief Examiner — 
Tony Marks. From the world of the technical college Mr. Marks brings 
a wealth of teaching experience to the job instead of the academic 
background of Prof. Cotgrove — another sign of a new maturity m the 
history of the subject. As a member of the AEB committee which 
proposed the changes in the A-level syllabus, Mr. Marks had a hand 
in shaping the new look, but he first joined the Standing Advisory 
Committee for Sociology when he was lecturer at Bromley Technical 
College Now he is Head of the Sociology Section of the Dept. of 
Teaching Studies at North London Polytechnic. He, too, is at home in 
the academic world: he is also Honorary General Secretary of The 
British Sociological Association. 

It seems appropriate that in the first issue of a new style Social 
Science Teacher' the new AEB Chief Examiner should talk about the 
new syllabus. But first he discusses the background to A-level Soci- 
ology. 

To what do you attribute the rapid growth In A-level sociology since 
1965? 

In the first place there has been a marked growth in sociology 
outside A-level — particularly in tertiary education. This has led to the 
increased interest of the population at large. It has also produced a 
large number of people who want to teach sociology. Then again, 
sociology has become a subject written about in popular journals; it 
is fashionable. At the level of students themselves I suspect that much 
of the popularity of sociology is that it is the devil you don't know. 

Oo you regard sociology as being a potentially subversive devil? 

Yes. I think it can be; but on the other hand it is often seen as a 
panacea for rebellious or troublesome students. J have no evidence 
for this but I believe it is often seen as mildy radica! but capable of 
being used as a subtle form of social control. Which effect it has, 
subversion or conformity, is largely determined by how it is taught. 
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SlUSiy^SSl ;^?" •"""•S" •»«•'««• means <rf 

say hT^ori o?^1il?sh. ' "°' " P^"'^'" '"an 

Would you nol «ay though that wheraa* history la about iha .<«> .-j 
!I2ta''^v*?"'*^"!'"' "">iectlve, the moS^MrtSoTSdoS^ 5^4X2 
rSLfS "t""? »fe'<>'<>?y ««'««e8 the present can nuSwH mueh^^^ 
. *jbunkef Of eaabllshed social .Eld political ^taltaS «hin*I 

h=rf ' "''^ l"® raised less often if the events of iofi« 

^'.<^% Sfa''nTrn,.^e= ^ISS^^'^lL'^J^-^^Svi^f 

students but that radical students take s?cio%gf TO^'X SSli„°iC 

established grammar school, is enough evidence that rt i^^^ °^ 
schools. I am not saying it is widesnrlari anw ™. 5^^ a place in 

.*oM'j;'SL54^ to the 
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rivals in some sense to sociology 
perienrje in the school-, so far as I 
introduction of sociology has the 
which some people might prefer. 



for scarce school resources. Ex- 
know, does not suggest that the 
dire revolutionary consequences 



Do you anticipate a continuing Increase In candidates talcing A-level 
sociology? 

Yes. I certainly do. I would still be certain of it even if there were 
not to be new syllabuses coming on the market. 



Some people argue strongly that sociology Ic not suRable for school- 
children: that you cannot expect Immature school pupils to cope wHh 
a subject requiring knowledge and understanding of adult society. 

This is both true and false but if it is true it is also true of. say. 
history In th^ respect it is not possible to make out a special case for 
sociology apart frSm other subjects which require you to think about 
IScie V WhSt could be more thiught-provoking than English Literature 
fSt properly or history? What could be more anxiety-making than 
tTltudv sS D. H. Lawrence with adolescents? If anything, the study 
of sav the family is less likely to engage the genuine concern of 
puVniJ^ifTis taught in an unimaginative way. than the study of Law- 
rence might. 

Insofar as it Is harder to get away from political positions In a studjf of 
wnte^ society than in studying pwt society or Individual 
d?ainaTl8 sociology not more difficult with younger students who 
perhaps do not ha?e a very sophisticated political understanding? 

I would not say that it was any more difficult to teach well than 
other subects but it is more difficult to disguise, were that desirable its 
political nature. On the other hand there are whole areas which can 
be presented in an apparently non-political way. 

Another frequently voiced criticism of sociology Is that ft •» « J^JJ 
o?tlo7. Why do you think we hear this so often? Is there any truth in 

H? 

To test this empirically presumably you would look at the pass- 
marks for soSJogy and compare them w=th other suoiects for simMar 
KesVstudents and teachers. So far as I know this work has not 
hfln Hone But also SO far as I know, there is no evidence that our 
nils leSSs are higher Sr lower than other subjects. I think the reason 
£hv i irsometimes said that sociology is a soft option is that whereas 
2rer>^Lne °s no i^^^^^ own physicist, everyone is their ovyn sociologist^ 
WhTmighl take us quite a'lo'ng time ^ find out in Ph^^^^ to 
be common knowledge in sociology. I do not think it is true. 
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of view would you acceot Ihs 

I'm very pleased you raised this question There arei t»A#ft fhin^o 
brfnniiS'ri''^'^ ^ 9^®^* d®^' 01 dissensus in sidologi ft wffi 
Sot on i So". ?h1S^ 'I -^""^ ^^'^^ » Should be Smed Bui 

S?so I caSnot Jf """e cessary to hide this fact from chiWren but 

drEri^Kafhtrl^fe^c^hln^^ 'rl^^Sr^^e'rl'l^'^^ ^'^^ 
between them as to what con^sSutes th?telchin| of eSglK^^^^^ 
•s amongst sociologists about the nature of sociology^ ^ 

be^tU' ^"o^^artlal vtw'S' what sic^s do'T^^^^^^^^ 

ber the definition of economics which irrifsttoM l^^^^^* remem- 

school student - 'economiTf is wha^SnoS^^^^^ 

was a thcoughly frivolous waste of timo i»«i ° " ' *"0"9nt this 

the best definition STonircs and oT tha SerT«nir„ ^V"^ 



TubieSs""' P«""P""9" asked to put il'S' a" Wa^tlble 
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Have you come across crttlclsm of the A;Jevel syllabu^^^ 
denariments Where the sociological orientation differs snarpiy irom 
tl2^ A^Twl couiS? They might regard AEB students with some sua- 
piclon. ^ „ 

What vou say sounds plausible but I have no evidence. You may 
be referrlna to departments which are very strongly phenomenologi- 
SllVoriSed but it is perfectly possible to be phenomenologicaMy 
SteHnd Sill pass. iSdeed ex^ell. in the A level. Obviously the 
p Snt s?ster^ does not point in that direction but the new ques^n 
oaDers will be much more explicitly open to different perspectives 
than has prevfously been the cSse. though I must say that they were 
never as d^^ed a^^ is often suggested. But even if you were going 
to a university where the conception of sociology began with Becker. 
went^Ja Garfinkel and finished up with Harvey Sachs, it would be 
useful S know the enemy. One of the saddest things in my own under- 
graduate course was the way lots of us wrote essays about how 
dreadful functionalism was without knowing anything about it. I am 
sure this is true of some students at A-level. 
Sociology is now well established In further education J 
achieve the same status In schools as say history and geography? 

That is difficult to say. Secondary school curricula arB now more 
susceptible to change than they ever have been or so •» seems to ma 
On the other hand fundamental questions are being asked about the 
who e notion of A-levels. By the time sociology 'catches up they may 
not be there. But if they are I see no reason why sociology should not 
have the same status as. say. economics. However, it should no be 
forgotten fhTsociology is particularly well placed to take advantage 
of the developing trend towards integrated curricula. 

In an article In New Society in 1968 Philip Abrams wrote — "When 
tSe SoSteUHy of economics as a school sub|ect vas dl«covered a 
g7ne^a?rago. the schools simply took over »he wrt of course 
on In universities — and taught them at a simpler level . To what 
extent has this been true of sociology? 

I think it was very largely the case. The old LSE Sociology sylla- 
bus espScialirthr part based on contemporary Britain was very 
influential. 

Was this a good thing? 

It was better than some alternatives and probably inevitable then. 

Do new syllabuses being introduced by other Boards stand a better 
chance of getting away from the universHy formula? 

I think they may and I welcome ihe idea of new syllabuses. The 
moderately revised AEB syllabus would certainly not have been pos; 
Sble in the ^trsixties. I don't advocate either the 'One Tune Exam 
or the 'One Tune Sociology ! 
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2?/o» tte IX'" "» cone.™ » 

Nevertheless, the way that the syllabus Is still oroanisAd virnnniu 
suggests that Its presuppositions are functlonaltel 

to stL*i^lKS^hfr°J"LoY''®^®''' ' *° take this opportunity 

vS^ith n fh^ o really are no particular theoretical prescriptions 

with n the exam however the syllabus might look. Socio oaists vSh an 
empirical, a functionalist, a conflict or a phenornenSoS 

Regardless of one s personal preferences what one would Ukf> 
above al . in all answers, is an awareness that thrSrtte^la^^ oJrcinlr 

good answer for an examiner is the one that inware that SLJ i! 
more than one side to a question. ® 

Yes. certainly. 

▼ do 



Yes. 
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could a slight change be made to the syllabus to cover this matter? 

A working party of the Standing Advisory Committee is worl<ing 
on this at the present time but it is only really a question of making 
what is already there explicit. What I think will happen is that in the 
questions phrases like 'contemporary Britain* will diminish and phrases 
like in any one society with which you are familiar* will increase. If 
you take a question like the frequent one about the relation between 
work and leisure, studies of societies other than England and the 
United States would be welcome. But people who want to carry on 
doing much the same thing as hitherto should not be discouraged. 



Do you regard the distinction between school students and technical 
college students as important? 

No. although I think a distinction may be made between mature 
students in FE and school students. But I do not think there is a signi- 
ficant difference between adolescents whether in schools or colleges. 
When I am devising questions I do not consider different groups of 
students. The criterion is simply, what is a good question? For 
example it must not be too obscure. It must be reasonably predictable 
but of course, not totally so. The SAC would soon make it plain if they 
thought a question was not suitable. I do not see a lot of point in 
considering different types of students, whether school or FE. girls or 
boys or whatever. It really depends on whether you believe an exam 
should relate to the life experiences of the people who are taking it. 
While there is a lot to be sa'd for such a view there is also a case for 
saying that an exam should be about things they have no immediate 
knowledge of and can only learn about vicariously. That is why I favour 
the growth of some sort of anthropological insight. 



What are your views generally on an interdisciplinary approach to 
teaching social science? 

I think it would have all the difficulties initially which A-level soci- 
ology has experienced. It would be difficult to find teachers and texts 
and difficult to get universities to accept it. But it is something I 
would personally welcome very much. I agree with a letter Stephen 
Cotgrove wrote in New Society some years ago when he said there is 
room for both single discipline and inter-disciplinary approaches. 

Do you expect many centres to take up the option of a project under 
the new regulations? 

My guess is that very few will and these will be polarised between 
the very good and the very bad 
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te there a danger that the project option wUi encouraoA » 
of^young and amateur re«earcVr» to^eslU on^KSSTnd^aSS 

D«orH®u* if ^^^^ danger. In the notes for guidance which the 
^.n/l^flJl^"®^ s*''®ssed that people engaged in investlaaf- 

ons should have, at least, some limited guidelines on how thevou^^^^^ 
to proceed and what sort of things they ougS not to d^ 

taSL'to^«nC?oH^^V/°^^^^^ necelsLilySn° o1?e an%o^ 

an^o^e rs Z »di?crag°J S H? 

seMe^tt^ a" Var°"^''^^ °" ^0^0x^1;? 
bSSil?*® *Wch the new syllabus and exam are 

There is no statement formally agreed bv the Board hnt uuhot i 

traditionlHpp^oISh s the slml ata B from°"® Sfo"*""® « 

th.r.» Jl^^ say that this shift from fhre to four questions Is AvMAn.*A 
that standards have risen since the inception of the exam? 

Yes. you could say so. 
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Are you conlideni that the new style of question paper is a good one? 

Of course I am. Perhaps two points should be made. Firstly 
specialisation is possible — not compulsory. Secondly, regards the 
project, if I were choosing one I would make sure it related to those 
areas of the syllabus on which I intended to focus. It would be silly to 
do otherwise. 



Chanaing a GCE syllabus is a long and complicated business but the 
developments In sociology are especially rapid. Is it not possible to 
recognise this by making minor modifications In the syllabus more 
frequently? 

What one can do in the absence of syllabus change is to change 
the questions Obviously questions must relate to the syllabus and it 
would not be fair to ask a lot of questions which had no recognisable 
predecessors. But it Is nevertheless possible to make marginal amend- 
ments. Chief Examiner s reports, conferences and articles like this 
help already. 

Would this sort of process be relevant to a case such as deviance 
where new Ideas have arisen to challenge conventional approaches 
but they are not explicitly enshrined in the syllabus? 

ves. I would say that is a good case in point. 



But desptte what you have said one might well hesHate before 
launching into a specialist study of the new deviance theories. 
The orientation ol the syllabus towards conventional criminology is 
so obvious that R inhlbRs proper study of alternative approaches. 

Well another way of amending things between syllabus changes 
is to alter booklists. On the question of deviance you will find that the 
current list issued by AEB includes Jock Young s book on drugtakers 
and Stan Cohen's collection called Images of Deviance. This in- 
dicates very well what sort of approaches to a deviance question 
would be permissible. 



How do you devise questions? 

When I come across interesting quotes or questions I note them 
down for future reference. When it actually comes to setting papers, 
first I look at past papers and then I look at the syllabus and make ^ 
list of topics which I think ought to be asked each time which will be 
both fair and move the thing in the particular direction I am interested 
in. And then I just sit in my room and think. It Is quite a long joD 
actually, much harder than I expected. 
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As Chief Examiner how much real power do vou have? i aeei.»^ 
c.K.L'i'i®^^''® "moderately detailed schemes and I suppose I do have 

ESS-*^— ^^^^^^ 

What uiieria are used to allocate candidates to dWerenl grades? 

and first degree performance, it Is a tenuous MTemem iT 
margmal ,n tt„s respect. O-level passes and F 'graSl? speak ,7r the,;^ 

How is the marking of an the assistant examiners checked? 

Do you ever sack examiners? 

Yes. we have had to refuse to reappoint two this year. 
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It is widely believed that a specific percentage of passes is predeter- 
mined. What would happen to the pass y®fK?ml!£iw IS 

teachers were shot and sociology was taught that year by mainly In- 
competent teachers? 

What I would hope would happen is that the number of passes 
would fall One is very conscious that it is not just the ability of the 
students one is measuring; all too often one is measunng the 
teachers' abilities as well. It is really distressing to have fifteen out of 
twenty scripts from one centre all incorporating the same wrong 
information. 

Would you say that A-level Sociology could be taught satisfactorily 
by people who laclced a sociological training ? 

By and large I would think that was not the case. 
Do you in fact have much evidence of non-sociologists teaching It? 

By virtue of my regular job, yes I do and it's disastrous. People 
who do not know any sociology very rarely teach it well, which is not 
surprising. 

Do you think that more sociologists are now teaching A-level rather 
than biologists, geographers etc.? 

Yes Teachers are now more likely to have degrees in sociology 
or to have done a relatively sophisticated course in sociology at a 
College of Education. Unfortunately it is still true that too many 
institutions are using non-specialists because they think anyone can 
do it Some of these teachers work at it and convert themselves into 
sociology teachers sufficient to get by. some prove excellent. Also, 
of course you cannot expect to find first-rate teachers of sociology 
all the time any more than you could in any other subject. But never- 
th.>.less the proportion of relatively competent teachers has gone up 
and this is in some part due to the work of organisations like ATSS. 
Sociology may still suffer more from non-specialists than some other 
subjects but I think this situation will now be short-lived. I doubt if we 
are worse off in this respect than, say. mathematics. 

Are you happy with the sKuation regarding books for A-level? 

I am not ecstatic but I am happier than I was. There seems now 
to be a proliferation of suitable material which just was not avaHable 
even three years ago. It is not only of an appropriate standard but 
there is also a pleasing diversity of perspectives. 

That may be true but there are still virtually no books written specifi- 
cally for A-level. 

That's true, and by and large the material I know which has been 
written specially for A-level is not the best anyway. 
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Maybe but apart from a few good old favourilM iik» the BAiiin»i 
Green studle. Ronald FleteheF on S^y aiS Jac^^ 
Marsden on education, meat books put in tiwSav olttHu^^^ A 

relatively more sophlsUcated university market. i*» 

Some may be rather difficult but one would not want socioloaical 
research written up especially simply just for AMevel There freo^^^^^^ 
of reasonable books which provid? summaries of mher work ^ ^ 

I certainly used them when I taught sociology at A-level but thPre 
are problems in doing it. Students should not git the impre^^ 

Are there any other comments you'd like to make? 

rnntoJL®?JX; k"** li®"^"^ P*'°P^''' ^^^^''^e. teachofs to be dis- 
nSSn^S** f.^®''^^ ^"^ examiners. They should not. however be 

especial?/ so'**' welcome and construotiw suggestions 
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The opinions expressed in this journal are those of the authors and 
are not necessarily those of the Association. 

The Association exists to provide a medium for the expression of 
views about social science and social studies teaching. The editor 
welcomes correspondence and papers on any matter of mterest to 
social science teacheife, at all levels, as well as on those matters 
stemming from this issue. 
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